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Defying Industrial Trends and Resisting a Wage Cut: 
Melbourne and Launceston Textile Workers’ Strike, 1932 


Phoebe Kelloway’ 


Textile workers in Melbourne and Launceston defied contemporary industrial trends by going 
on strike in late 1932, against a wage cut. Despite the fact that industrial struggle was at a 
record low, they embarked on the first major strike in the textile industry in Australia. This 
article explores their motivations for doing so. These mill workers, who were largely young 
women, had endured low wages, often worked less than full-time hours, and harboured 
grievances about their working conditions. The young women’s income was often essential to 
their households, since many male breadwinners were unemployed. Upon the implementation 
of the wage cut, Communists agitated for strike action, and some Australian Textile Workers 
Union officials urged the strikers to continue. Textile workers were influenced by union 
leaders but gave the Communists a mixed reception. They displayed their own determination 
to resist the wage reduction. 


Two young men sought to gain admission to the mill, but [once] the one 
on the bicycle ... got to within about 50 yards of the mill entrance the 
crowd intercepted him, and knocked him to the roadway. When [the 
police trooper] reached him he was on the ground, and one of the girls 
was hitting at him with a rope.' 


This lively picket line scene, in which “a number of girls were involved,”? took 
place at Waverley Mill, Launceston, during the textile workers’ strike of August and 
September 1932. The textile industry in Victoria had not experienced any stop-work 
action involving more than one mill or lasting more than five working days, while 
Launceston’s mills had never had a strike.? Yet that August, in the middle of the 
Great Depression, approximately 3,500 mill workers in Melbourne and over 1,000 in 
Launceston took part in the industry’s first major strike, which was triggered by a 
wage cut. As studies examining varying strike patterns demonstrate, such a period 
of high unemployment and deflation was the least likely time for industrial action.* 
Furthermore, the workforce — predominantly women, ina sector in which industrial 
disputes were rare — seemed the least likely to embark on a strike.> However, textile 





* I would like to thank Peter Sheldon, the two anonymous referees, and my PhD supervisors, Stuart 
Macintyre and Sean Scalmer, for their helpful comments and suggestions. This article is based on 
Phoebe Kelloway, “Melbourne and Launceston Textiles Strike, 1932: Started by Communists and 
Betrayed by Union Officials?” (BA Honours diss., University of Melbourne, 2011), supervised by 
Patricia Grimshaw. 

I, Mercury, 3 September 1932, 9. Both would-be strike breakers returned home, having failed to enter 
the mill. See also Examiner, 3 September 1932, 7. 

2 Mercury, 3 September 1932, 9. 

3. Airlie Worrall, “All Wool and a Yard Wide: Victoria’s Textile Industry, 1900 to 1930” (PhD diss., 
University of Melbourne, 1989), 383; Julian Burgess, The Outcome of Enterprise: Launceston’s 
Waverley Woollen Mills, (Launceston, Tas.: Friends of the Library, 2009), 82. 

4. L. J. Perry, “A Long-Term Perspective on Industrial Disputes in Australia: 1913-2003,” Economic 
Papers 24, no. 3 (September 2005): 264-65; Bruce Kaufman, “The Determinants of Strikes in the 
United States, 1900-1977,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review 35, no. 4 (July 1982): 479, 486-87. 

D: Female workers are generally held to be less prone to strike activity. See for example John Shorey, 
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workers met two indicators for an increased propensity to strike: they were highly 
unionised, and most operatives were concentrated in large workplaces.® In this 
dispute, textile workers displayed independent agency as they acted on their own 
behalf. This article investigates why they took strike action. 

In doing this, the article contributes to the literature on women’s industrial 
struggles in the interwar period, notably Raelene Frances’s work on the “diplomacy 
and guerilla warfare” of the clothing industry. However, her perspective differs from 
the one employed here since her focus is on how labour processes change over time.’ 
Asa case study of a strike during the Depression, this article builds on Janey Stone’s 
overview of women’s engagement on both sides of the class struggle in Australia in 
that period, and backs up her contention that women were often active participants 
in social upheaval, rather than passive defenders of the status quo.* Furthermore, it 
highlights the independent collective action of a group of largely female strikers, as 
have other recent studies of women in industrial disputes in the interwar period. 
Selina Todd’s article on young factory workers in Britain resisting work process 
rationalisation, Sam Davies’ on Scotswomen gutting and packing herring, and 
John Tully’s on rebellious Drummoyne rubber workers all pointed to instances of 
women stopping work without consulting any trade union officials.’ Davies’ and 
Tully’s studies also showed women strikers’ defiance in refusing to return to work, 
against the advice of union leaders." The textile workers whose strike is examined 
here similarly acted in an autonomous manner, without seeking the advice of others, 
or without necessarily following the recommendations they received. 

The subject of this article has hitherto not been explored in any depth, therefore 
the main sources used here are primary source materials. Mainstream newspapers 
provided day-to-day accounts of developments during the strike. Some indication 
of the sentiments of the broader community is available in the letters pages of 
Tasmanian dailies, although it may have been skewed given their editorial position 
in favour of industrial peace. The Communist press, despite its Sydney location, 
published details about the strike that did not appear in mainstream dailies. Its 
reports concerning union officials, however, present a distorted picture of their 
actions. Archival records of the Australian Textile Workers Union (ATWU) are used 
here to supplement the newspaper accounts. They reveal the extent of internal 
divisions over the strike, despite a lack of detail in meeting minutes. This article 





“An Inter-Industry Analysis of Strike Frequency,” Economica 43, no. 172 (November 1976): 349-65. 
Shorey’s clichéd generalisations about female labour (352-53) are questionable, but the study’s 
results (358) nonetheless show a negative relationship between the proportion of women in an 
industry and its strike propensity. 

6. Perry, “A Long-Term Perspective,” 265; Paul Marginson, “The Distinctive Effects of Plant and 
Company Size on Workplace Industrial Relations,” British Journal of Industrial Relations 22, no. 1 
(March 1984): 3-9. 

Ts Raelene Frances, The Politics of Work: Gender and Labour in Victoria, 1880-1939 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), 137-50. 

8. Janey Stone, “Brazen Hussies and God's Police: Fighting Back in the Depression Years,” in Rebel 
Women in Australian Working Class History, ed. Sandra Bloodworth and Tom O’Lincoln (Melbourne: 
Red Rag Publications, 2005), 43-44, 48-61. 

9. Selina Todd, “Boisterous Workers’: Young Women, Industrial Rationalization and Workplace 
Militancy in Interwar England,” Labour History Review 68, no. 3 (December 2003): 303; Sam Davies, 
“& Whirling Vortex of Women’: The Strikes of Scots Herring Women in East Anglia in the 1930s 
and 1940s,” Labour History Review 75, no. 2 (August 2010): 194-96; John Tully, “Nothing but 
Rebels’: Union Sisters at the Sydney Rubber Works, 1918-42,” Labour History, no. 103 (November 
2012): 64. 

10. Tully, “Nothing but Rebels,” 73; Davies, “A Whirling Vortex,” 196-97. 
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Figure 1. Picketing outside Paton and Baldwin Mill, Launceston, 
during the Lunch Hour, Monday 22 August 1932 
Source: Weekly Courier, 25 August 1932, 26. Courtesy of the State Library of Victoria 


makes a distinct contribution in also using Arbitration Court transcripts in order to 
uncover the voices of some of the textile workers themselves. In the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court’s hearing to update the Textiles Award, held as a direct result of 
the strike, almost 100 workers provided evidence in February 1933, under oath and 
open to cross-examination. Although mediated by the court setting, their testimony 
is an invaluable record of the contemporary opinions of a group of workers, like 
many others, whose thoughts rarely appear in extant written records. The witness 
statements add substantially to the picture of the circumstances of the 1932 strike 
available in newspaper reports. It is evident from the textile workers’ testimony that 
discontent had built up concerning their working conditions, a factor absent from 
other records which concentrate on the wage reductions that provoked the dispute. 

This article proceeds by outlining the broader context in the textile industry and 
the industrial landscape of the Depression. A summary of the strike is followed 
by an account of the young women’s leading role in it. The article then examines 
factors motivating mill employees to stop work, taking account of their wages and 
conditions. Thereafter it investigates the influence of those who urged the workers 
to strike - Communists and some trade union officials - with due attention to the 
agency of the rank-and-file. 
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Wool Textile Mills and the ATWU 


The wool textile industry was an important part of Australia’s manufacturing sector 
in the early twentieth century. Between 1926 and 1930, Australia’s mills employed 
over 11,000 people, the majority (more than 6,000) in Victoria, of whom around 
3,600 were female, including over 400 juveniles." The textile industry (consisting 
mainly of wool textile production) was the fifth most important in manufacturing in 
1931/32, with a total output worth £17,395,946.” In 1931/32 there were 81 woollen 
mills in Australia, with 34 in Victoria and six in Tasmania." While most Victorian 
mills were in Melbourne, a significant number were in regional towns, particularly 
Geelong, which aspired to be “the Bradford of Australia.” Tasmania’s mills were 
concentrated in Launceston. 

The essential characteristics of the wool textile industry were that it was 
supported by the state; that it relied on young women’s labour; and that industrial 
peace normally prevailed. From its inception at around the turn of the twentieth 
century, the industry was fostered by the Commonwealth and by the states.’5 It 
benefitted from high protective tariffs, which, from September 1925, were so high that 
they virtually ruled out imports of lower-priced wool textile goods.'* An increase in 
tariff protection from 1929 was still more advantageous to Australian textile mills.” 

The mills’ main labour requirement was a large number of formally unskilled 
workers. The wool textile industry was dominated by large mills, concentrating 
hundreds of machine operatives in a few workplaces. The production process 
of turning raw wool into finished fabrics or yarns involved some 50 separate 
processes.'® Studies of the industry in Australia by Airlie Worrall and Colin Forster 
tend to emphasise the mills’ need for skilled labour, which reflected the fact that 
mill managers consistently struggled to attract and retain skilled workers, including 
weavers and overseers.!? Most of the work processes, however, could be undertaken 
with little training. Therefore it is important to note that, in Worrall’s words, “cheap 
semi-skilled female labour was essential.”*° Moreover, unskilled operatives were far 
more numerically significant than skilled textile workers. 





11. Worrall, “All Wool,” appendix 9a. 

12. — Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia (hereafter CYB), no. 26 (1933): 667, Australian 
Bureau of Statistics, accessed August 2014, http:/ / www.abs.gov.au/AUSSTATS/abs@.nsf / 
DetailsPage /1301.01933?0penDocument. Australia’s total factory output that year was worth 
£281,645,785. 

13. CYB, no. 26 (1933): 690. The Launceston woollen mills were Paton and Baldwin, Kelsall and Kemp, 
Waverley and Reliance. Melbourne’s major mills were Foy and Gibson, Yarra Falls and Lincoln. 
Unless otherwise noted, “mills” refers to spinning mills (which manufactured yarn and woven 
fabrics), not knitting mills. 

14. Colin Forster, Industrial Development in Australia 1920-1930 (Canberra: Australian National 
University Press, 1964), 88-89. 

15. | Miranda Morris-Nunn and C. B. Tassell, Launceston’s Industrial Heritage: A Survey: Part 1 
(Launceston, Tas: Australian Heritage Commission /Queen Victoria Museum and Art 
Gallery, 1982), 172-75, accessed August 2014, http:/ / www.qvmag.tas.gov.au/qvmag / index. 
php?c=160&langID=1# researchreports; Worrall, “All Wool,” 3-4, 39-46, 110-27; Forster, Industrial 
Development, 72-74, 79-80. 

16. Forster, Industrial Development, 79. 

17. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, Australia, Commonwealth Arbitration Reports 
(hereafter CAR) 32 (1933): 474. 

18. “Tariff on Woollen Piecegoods: Public Inquiry by the Tariff Board,” Textile Journal of Australia 7, no. 5 
(15 July 1932): 201. The number of processes depended on the type and quality of the wool and the 
finished article. 

19. Forster, Industrial Development, 87, 89-90; Worrall, “All Wool,” 185-88, 194-98, 207-10. 

20. Worrall, “All Wool,” 149. 
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Young women, under 25 years old,”! made up the largest group within the mill 
workforce. By employing them, mill managers obtained unskilled labour at the 
lowest available rates, since their labour was devalued because of both their gender 
and their youth. As in other industries, women were remunerated at approximately 
half the rates men received, and everyone under 21 years old — the juniors — was 
paid youth rates. The majority of textile employees in the early 1930s were female; 
they made up around 65 per cent of the workforce in Tasmania and 63 per cent in 
Victoria.” It was a young workforce, with 64 per cent of all Victorian employees 
under 25 years old.” As Worrall has shown using 1933 census figures, by dividing 
the workforce in Victoria according to gender and age groups of five years’ span, 
the largest group by far was women aged 15-19 years. They made up 24.5 per cent 
of wool textile workers. The second largest group was women aged 20-24, 15.3 per 
cent of the workforce, with a further 1.9 per cent female and aged 10-14 years. As 
machine operatives, most of them did not learn any valued skills, and their turnover 
was high. Male youths were ina similar position (those aged 15 to 19 made up 13.6 
per cent of the workforce).* Thus a significant proportion of textile workers did 
not expect long-term work in the mills. Skilled textile workers, who were usually 
older, formed a more stable part of the textiles workforce: men over the age of 24 
(including overseers) made up about 20 per cent of it, and weavers, most of whom 
were older women.” 

The Australian Textile Workers Union covered the vast majority of mill workers, 
and generally took a conservative stance. The union’s conservative tendencies 
reflected the socially conservative nature of the textile industry. Worrall describes 
early twentieth-century mills as operating like patriarchal families, characterised 
by consensus between employees and employers, rather than conflict.”” The union’s 
leaders were generally on good terms with employers, preferring to bargain by 
polite round-table negotiations rather than Arbitration hearings.** The industry’s 
first Commonwealth Award, in 1927, was a consent Award, and in 1931, one official 
referred to maintaining industrial peace as union policy.” The ATWU’s preference for 
collaboration seems to have had costs for its members; notably, the textile industry 





21. | The United Nations General Assembly defines “youth” as persons between the ages of 15 and 24 
inclusive. “Using Children and Youth Statistics,” Australian Bureau of Statistics, accessed August 
2014, http:/ / www.abs.gov.au/websitedbs /c311215.nsf/ web / Children+and+Youth+Statistics+- 
+Using+Children+and+Youth+ Statistics. References to “young” people in this article adhere to this 
definition. Although age categorisations are historically malleable, this definition is suitable here 
because by the early 1930s in Australia, the average age at marriage for women (the point at which 
most left the paid workforce) was about 25.5 years. CYB, no. 26 (1933): 807. 

22. CYB, no. 27 (1934): 650, Australian Bureau of Statistics, accessed August 2014, http:/ / www.abs.gov. 
au/AUSSTATS / abs@.nsf /DetailsPage/1301.019342?O0penDocument. CYB, no. 26 (1933): 654, 658. 

23. Worrall, “All Wool,” appendix 9f. 

24. — Ibid. 

25. CAR 32 (1933): 611; Worrall, “All Wool,” 184, appendix 9f. 

26. Worrall, “All Wool,” 196-98, appendix 9f. 

27. — Ibid., 152-53, 253, 318-20, 381-88, (317-407 passim). 

28. Minutes of Meeting, 2 April 1932, Minutes Book of the State Management Committee (SMC), 
1927-35, box 40, Australian Textile Workers Union (ATWU) Victorian Branch Records, A.1982.0068, 
University of Melbourne Archives (UMA); Minutes of General Meeting, 2 March 1931, Minutes 
Book of Branch Management Committee (BMC), 1928-37, ATWU Tasmanian Branch Records, 
E119/1/1, Noel Butlin Archives Centre (NBAC), Australian National University. References to 
round-table negotiation as ATWU policy only appear, however, when this preference was called 
into question. 

29. CAR 25 (1927): 196; Minutes of Meeting, 7 November 1931, SMC minutes, box 40, ATWU Victorian 
Branch Records, A.1982.0068, UMA. Other officials did not necessarily agree. 
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was one of the last governed by a Commonwealth Award to gain the 44-hour week, 
achieving it only following the 1932 strike. The reduction in hours in 1933 was thus an 
indirect result of the strike, since it precipitated a revision of the Award.” Nonetheless, 
considering the ATWU’s high density in the early 1930s, it is likely that most textile 
workers approved of its approach. In Launceston, the union’s density in 1933 was 
about 90 per cent, and in NSW it was 78 to 80 per cent.*! It is unclear precisely what 
the ATWU’s density was in Victoria the 1930s, but it had sub-branches in Melbourne 
and all the relevant country districts. Given the NSW and Launceston figures, it was 
probably similar, perhaps 80 per cent or slightly higher in 1933. 


Employment, Unions and the Depression 


The worldwide economic Depression that struck at the end of the 1920s formed the 
context for the 1932 textile dispute. The Depression caused high unemployment rates, 
and austerity measures brought social dislocation and political radicalisation. The 
economic decline in Australia started around 1927,% with unemployment peaking 
at 30 per cent in mid-1932. Unemployment rates were even higher among men in 
Melbourne’s working-class suburbs, but lower overall in Launceston.™ 

The Depression did not affect wool textiles as badly as other industries. This 
industry slowed in 1929/30, slumped the following year, and began to recover in 
1932. Nonetheless by 1933, about 18 per cent of Australia’s woollen mill workforce 
remained unemployed.* Those who had jobs faced reduced hours and wage cuts, 
and the relative importance of young women’s income increased with the loss of 
earnings among many heads of households. The consequences of these patterns are 
discussed below. 

The union movement failed to effectively resist the austerity measures that 
Australian governments imposed, which included cutting pensions.” From January 
1931, the Commonwealth Arbitration Court successively altered federal awards to 
reduce real basic wages by 10 per cent. These alterations and their flow-on effects 
resulted in reduced wages and living standards for about half of the employed 
workforce nationally, with a greater proportion of workers in Victoria and Tasmania 
affected.** These measures caused considerable anger among workers, but union 





30. CAR 32 (1933): 472-75; Worrall, “All Wool,” 145; Australian Textile Workers Union and Foy and 
Gibson Proprietary Limited and others, 1932-33, Principal [Industrial] Registry, series B1958, 
Transcripts of cases heard by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, item 
239/1932, National Archives of Australia (hereafter Transcripts 239 / 1932), 51-54. 

Sil; Transcripts 239 /1932, 421, 644. 

32.  Author’s estimate. For calculations of ATWU density (comparing those of Worrall and Kelloway), 
see Kelloway, “Melbourne and Launceston Textiles Strike, 1932,” appendix 4. 

33. David Clark, “A Closed Book? The Debate on Causes,” in The Wasted Years? Australia’s Great 
Depression, ed. Judy Mackinolty (Sydney: George Allen and Unwin, 1981), 20-23. 

34. For example in 1933, male unemployment rates in Melbourne included 31.2 per cent in 
Collingwood, and 33 per cent in Fitzroy. In Launceston in 1933, unemployment was 20.1 per cent 
for men and 8 per cent for women. Peter Spearritt, “Depression Statistics,” in Mackinolty, The 
Wasted Years, 204, 211. 

35. C.B.Schedvin, Australia and the Great Depression: A Study of Economic Development and Policy in the 
1920s and 1930s (Sydney: Sydney University Press, 1970), 211-12, 288, 303. 

36. Worrall, “All Wool,” appendix 18a. 

37. _L. J. Louis, Trade Unions and the Depression: A Study of Victoria 1930-1932 (Canberra: Australian 
National University Press, 1968), 103; Stuart Macintyre, The Reds: The Communist Party of Australia 
from Origins to Illegality (St Leonards, NSW: Allen & Unwin, 1998), 185. 

38. Peter Sheldon, “State-Level Basic Wages in Australia during the Depression, 1929-35: Institutions 
and Politics Over Markets,” Australian Economic History Review 47, no. 3 (November 2007): 261-62, 
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leaders did nothing to oppose them beyond issuing strongly-worded statements 
and lobbying Labor politicians.*® Unions were generally quiescent in the early 
1930s, following the defeat of the timber and waterside workers’ strikes and miners’ 
lockout between 1928 and 1930. Industrial action was at unprecedented lows in 
1931 and 1932.” 

Working-class struggle, however, did not disappear entirely: it manifested in 
various forms. From July 1930, there was a concerted campaign against evictions. It 
achieved a victory in April 1932 in Victoria, when the state government implemented 
arent allowance for destitute unemployed families.” In the first half of August 1932, 
unemployed workers in Victoria resisted schemes of relief work that had pay rates 
that undermined the Award.” Hundreds of Melbourne clothing workers went on 
strike in July 1932. As in textiles, these were predominantly female workers striking 
against cuts to their wages through an adjustment clause in their Award. They 
returned only when employers promised to restore their wages.* These struggles 
before and during August 1932, including successful ones, may have suggested to 
textile workers the possibility of resistance. 


The Strike 


The immediate provocations that triggered the 1932 strike were wage cuts. A 
reduction of 15 per cent in Victoria, and 10 per cent in Tasmania, was imposed in line 
with a clause in the 1927 Textiles Award which indexed wages annually according to 
the cost of living.“ For the spinning mill workers covered by this Award, it was the 
third reduction in an 18-month period, following the 10 per cent alteration in April 
1931 and the annual adjustment of July 1931. Workers wanted this latest reduction 
revoked. Industrial action began on 10 August with a wild-cat strike of 700 workers 
at Yarra Falls Mill in Abbotsford. Union officials secured a compromise, reducing 
the cut to 7% per cent, and convinced the workers to return the next day. On 12 
August, workers at Foy and Gibson (Collingwood) and Lincoln (Coburg) achieved 
the same concession through lunchtime stop-work meetings. Launceston workers 
from all the major mills walked out on 22 August. Two days later, their Melbourne 
counterparts, including those who had won a partial restoration of wages, started 
united strike action. Female and male workers all came out, though women were 
the more prominent participants. The strike lasted for one week in Melbourne, and 
nearly three in Launceston.“ The workers’ demand was that the wage reduction 
be cancelled, but the general stoppage resulted instead in it being halved (that is, 





274-75; Colin Forster, “Wages and Wage Policy: Australia in the Depression, 1929-34,” Australian 
Economic History Review 30, no. 1 (March 1990): 25-27. 

39. Louis, Trade Unions and the Depression, 82-89, 132-35, 139, 147-48, 153-55. 

40. CYB, no. 26 (1933): 736. 

41. Charlie Fox, Fighting Back: The Politics of the Unemployed in the Great Depression (Carlton South, Vic.: 
Melbourne University Press, 2000), 146, 152-54. 

42. Ibid., 167-68. 

43. Stone, “Brazen Hussies and God's Police,” 57; Bradon Ellem, In Women’s Hands? A History of 
Clothing Trades Unionism in Australia (Kensington, NSW: NSW University Press, 1989), 166-67. 
Employers did not fulfil their promise. 

44. This reduction was due to have been implemented from 1 July, but the ATWU had it postponed 
until 1 August. Argus, 11 August 1932, 7. 

45. — Ibid., 20 August 1932, 23; Mercury, 22 August 1932, 5. 

46. Melbourne workers were on strike for seven full days and Launceston workers struck for 16 days, 
counting Saturdays but not Sundays as work days. 
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reduced to 7% per cent in Victoria and 5 per cent in Tasmania) — hardly a decisive 
win, but the workers gained a real wage rise relative to falling prices. 

The strike was strongest in the larger mills. Newspapers overstated the number 
of Launceston strikers, reporting 1,600. That number represented the ATWU’s 
whole membership, including knitting mill and unemployed members. Given that 
Launceston spinning mills employed around 1,200 at the time, and the smallest 
was basically unaffected,” it is more likely that approximately 1,000 struck there. In 
Melbourne, reports that 3,500 had stopped work, leaving 7,000 looms idle,“ were 
probably accurate. The ATWU estimated a greater adherence to the strike, claiming 
93 per cent of the workers were out, while employers contended it was less than the 
press reported, that 1,300 employees (out of 4,500 in total) continued to work, with 13 
mills still operating.” The latter figure may accurately reflect the number of small mills 
which were not forced closed, although their operations may have been restricted. 


Young Women’s Leading Role 


Young women were at the forefront of the strike from beginning to end. Although 
little information is available about individual rank-and-file leaders, female or 
male, the young women collectively stand out.” In one early event on 11 August at 
Melbourne’s Lincoln mill, three unnamed young women tried to shut off the mill 
motors to force a stoppage.” At the 20 August Launceston mass meeting which 
decided on strike action, a reporter observed: “The attitude of the gathering and 
the exclamations heard quickly removed any doubt as to what the decision would 
be. Women were prominent among the interjectors.”* A weaver named Eva Button 
and three of her female co-workers attempted to lead the rest of the workforce out 
on strike at Launceston’s smallest mill, Reliance (though they weren’t successful).® 
As the report cited at the start of this article indicates, young women staffed picket 
lines and were prepared to fight off scabs. At a meeting on 1 September, which heard 
a compromise proposal, “it was apparent that the female section of the strikers were 
[sic] determined not to return to work at the rates which caused the dispute. Though 
the girls were not in favour of any attempt at conciliation, expressions of opinion 
from the men were in support of the proposal.”™ 

The formal leadership of the strike was the only aspect which men dominated. 
Of the 18-member strike committee in Launceston, 15 were men and three were 
women.” Both of the rank-and-file representatives at a Melbourne Arbitration 





47. Transcripts 239/1932, 411-13; Examiner, 27 August 1932, 7. The smallest spinning mill, Reliance, 
was exempted by the union from industrial action, along with the local knitting mill, Thyne 
Brothers. 

48. Age, 27 August 1932, 11. 

49. — Ibid., 26 August 1932, 9; Argus, 27 August 1932, 21. 

50. | Even the names of these leaders were rarely recorded. For a discussion of the available 
information, see Kelloway, “Melbourne and Launceston Textiles Strike, 1932,” 25-26. 

51. Workers’ Weekly, 19 August 1932, 4; Working Woman, September 1932, 1. These women were 
promptly dismissed, but re-instated the following day when their co-workers struck. 

52. Examiner, 22 August 1932, 7. 

53. Transcripts 239/1932, 351. The exact size of the workforce at Reliance is unclear, although it was 
smaller than that of the Waverley mill, with its 120 employees; Examiner, 22 August 1932, 7. 
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Figure 2. Crowd Listening to ATWU Tasmanian Branch Secretary Cyril Smith at the Rear of 
Trades Hall, Launceston, Monday Morning 22 August 1932 
Source: Weekly Courier, 25 August 1932, 26. Courtesy of the State Library of Victoria 


Court-ordered conference on 29 August were men.*° ATWU officials in 1932 were 
all men. However, women were in the foreground in every other way. 

Both supporters and opponents of the strike remarked on the young women’s 
prominence. Communists celebrated the Yarra Falls action, emphasising the “great 
... spontaneity which was developed by the girls, who were foremost in the move 
to stop work.”*” The Queenstown Combined Unions’ council secretary felt “the girls 
especially are to be admired for the stand they have taken.”** One supporter declared: 
“Hats off to the textile workers! These flappers have shown the industrial movement 
the way home.” Conversely, an opponent blamed the strike’s continuation on “the 
flappers, [they] are the stumbling block.” Another asked: “What sort of men are 
there among these textile workers? ... that they allow a crowd of irresponsible girls 





56. Red Leader, 7 September 1932, 4. They were C. Lavers and J. McPherson. 
57. _ Ibid., 17 August 1932, 5. 

58. Mercury, 6 September 1932, 5. 

59. J. Tuthill, letter to the editor, Examiner, 31 August 1932, 3. 

60. Letter to the editor, Examiner, 6 September 1932, 10. 
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to sway them?”* A third, appealing for an end to the strike, wrote, the “decision 
must rest with the girls engaged in the dispute.” 


Employment and Working Conditions for Textile Workers in 1932 


While the trigger for industrial action in August 1932 was the wage cut, it was not 
the sole reason for the textile workers’ discontent. The following outline concentrates 
on the experiences of the young women workers, since they formed the largest 
group of the mill workforce and because they played a leading role in the strike. 
Textile workers’ main grievance was their low pay, which was compounded by 
reduced hours. They also harboured a variety of complaints about their employment 
and working conditions. Although extant records from the weeks of the strike do 
not reflect the textile workers’ grievances about their conditions, the evidence of 
witnesses for the ATWU in the 1933 Arbitration Court hearing documents long- 
standing sources of dissatisfaction.” 

Mill employees worked for low wages under the Commonwealth 1927 Textiles 
Award. At the end of June 1932, the basic rates in textiles in Tasmania for a 48- 
hour week were £3.11s.7d (71s.7d) for male adults, £1.17s.2d (37s.2d) for female 
adults, and the rate for the youngest women in their first six months of work was 
12s.10d.™ In Victoria the base rates were slightly higher: £3.16s.6d (76s.6d) for men, 
£2 (40s) for women.® Employers claimed that woollen trade operatives enjoyed 
a “great advantage over employees in other industries,” pointing to textiles base 
rates for men being higher than the state basic wage. Additionally, employers 
contended that piecework rates allowed workers to earn “considerably more than 
the minimum wage.”” In fact, their earnings were often lower than the base rates 
suggested. Census data shows that for the year ended 30 June 1933, 74 per cent of 
female employees in woollen and tweed, nation-wide, earned less than £104 (that is, 
an average of less than 40s per week), while the figure was 77 per cent of all female 
workers in manufacturing industries. Furthermore, for the year ending mid-1933, 
textile workers’ pay would have been higher on average than in the previous year, 
when reduced hours were the norm, because in the months following the strike 
many regularly worked overtime.” Their low income probably primarily reflected 
the youth wage rates that many received. 

Reduced hours, known as “short time,” were a feature of textile mills because 
of regular seasonal fluctuations in the trade. The operation of short time varied 
between mills and within them. Taking this into account, the early months of 1932 
were exceptionally bad because short time was prevalent at times that were usually 
busy, when employees could have expected overtime.” A union official explained in 





61. G.Shoddy, letter to the editor, Examiner, 3 September 1932, 3. 

62. T.S. Boyd, letter to the editor, Examiner, 3 September 1932, 3. 

63. Transcripts 239/1932, 43-651 passim. This case decided on variations to the existing 1927 Award. 

64. Examiner, 26 August 1932, 7. For a full list of Tasmanian rates, see Tables 1 and 2. 

65. Argus, 20 August 1932, 23. The rates differ slightly between states because they were based on 
different cost of living indices. See CAR 25 (1927): 197, 199. 

66. Argus, 20 August 1932, 23. 

67. Mercury, 26 August 1932, 7. 

68. — Census of the Commonwealth of Australia (hereafter Census) (1933): 1524, 1526, Australian 
Bureau of Statistics, accessed August 2014, http:/ / www.abs.gov.au/ AUSSTATS/abs@.nsf/ 
DetailsPage /2110.01933?0penDocument. Author’s calculations, based on census data. 

69. Transcripts 239 /1932, 313, 317, 327-28, 335, 344-45, 351-52, 369. 

70. | David Edward Lark, with 28 years’ experience in the industry in Australia, testified that January to 
June was typically very busy. Transcripts 239 /1932, 585-86, 604. 
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late August that the vast majority at Paton and Baldwin had been working reduced 
hours over the past year: “Many average little more than half time.” One of those 
employees, Irene Kinnaine, recalled: “We started work on 4" January, 1932, and had 
about eight weeks’ full time altogether, between January and August ... For sixteen 
weeks I worked one, two or three days a week ... Just before the strike I lost three 
weeks, without any work at all.”” 

The irregularity of the work had a brutal impact on many textile workers, 
particularly the young women whose rates were already low. Many juvenile 
employees were paid just 2, 3, or 4 shillings a week before the strike.” One parent 
objected to assertions that wages were “good and reasonable”: “God forbid! [My 
daughter] started 18 months ago at 16s per week. She has had two rises in that time, 
and God knows how many cuts, and is now receiving the fat salary of 13s 3d full 
time. For one fortnight ... she earned 1s 2d.”” Valda Povey, a juvenile at Paton and 
Baldwin, worked 30 hours per week in the winter months prior to the strike. Her 
pay for those weeks ranged between 11s.6d and 13s.6d, out of which she had to pay 
board.” It was not only the juniors whose pay was so low, as the evidence of three 
other Paton and Baldwin employees demonstrates. Lorna Alice Standage recalled 
that some of her peers, over the age of 21, earned only 1s.3d in their smallest weekly 
pay.” Maud Mildred Anderson frequently earned as little as 27s per week during the 
short time in 1932.” Doris Cox testified that adult women in her section struggled 
to pay their board.” 

There was also disagreement from textile workers as to how their rates of pay 
were decided. The Award enshrined the industry’s piecework rates; base rates were 
paid if earnings fell short. Some mills also operated bonus systems, in which workers 
received extra payments if production quotas were exceeded. In the 1933 Arbitration 
Court case, the ATWU asked for piecework rates to be abolished. Managers argued 
that workers would “riot if we tried to stop it.”” Whereas witnesses for the union 
were not attached to piecework rates per se, several women told the Court that 
they would prefer day rates, provided the rates were higher.*° One disadvantage of 
piecework was that when a task took longer than average or time was lost in the work 
process, which happened for a variety of reasons, the result was usually reduced 
pay for the employee.*! Trixie Allen, a Waverley Woollen Mill weaver, expressed 
her opposition to piecework: “I do not like it. I think it is very unfair to do that to 
get a wage.”* Operatives objected to the bonus system for similar reasons. The 
central disagreement was over their low pay. Eva Button, with nine years’ experience 
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weaving, was forthright in claiming double the base rate: “I think we ought to get 
more than £3 a week.” 

Textile workers had multiple complaints about conditions in the mills. Although 
it is beyond the scope of this article to provide a comprehensive survey of those 
matters raised in the 1933 Arbitration Court case, it is worth noting those that 
frequently recur, plus some remarkable cases. Hilda Youd probably encapsulated 
many operatives’ experiences in describing her work as “very constant and ... hard 
on the eyes. We are standing all day.”** Textile workers were required to stand for 
long periods without a break: some mills did not allow employees to sit down, or 
supplied no seats, which was “hard on the legs.”*” Some rooms were kept “very 
hot,” with humidifiers burning, or insufficient ventilation.** Where looms operated, 
there was excessive noise: one operative estimated it took a year to get used to it.” 
Wool fluff was constantly flying around.” 

Eye strain was perhaps the biggest problem; many women complained of it.”! 
Emmie Clarke, a weaver, found her work was “a big strain on the eyes and causes 
continuous headaches.” Nellie Davis reported that: “I went off one machine because 
my eyes were very bad with the coloured wool.”*? Maud Mildred Anderson suffered 
snow blindness as a result of her work sorting white wool.” Louisa Salisbury noticed 
many other mill hands wearing glasses.” 

Some of the disadvantages in working conditions were due to poor organisation 
by management. Many women testified that their duties included lifting excessive 
weights.*° Florence Green, at Paton and Baldwin, asked a foreman for assistance in 
carrying heavy items, but was told that “we had to carry them away or he would get 
someone else to do the work.”*”” There was no morning tea break, but women were 
often supplied with a cup of tea to drink at their machines.” This arrangement was 
far from ideal, because if an operative could not immediately drink it, fluff fell into 
the beverage.” In Isabel Tonkin’s opinion, “you might as well be eating wool.”!° 

Poor conditions were also due to a lack of basic provisions in the mill. Launceston’s 
largest mills did not have sufficient wash basins. Esme Walsh and Emmie Clarke, 
both at Kelsall and Kemp, stated that there were only four wash basins for 80 to 
100 women." Sylvia Cooney testified that in her section at Paton and Baldwin, 150 
women had just six wash basins between them.'” In another, there was no water 
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for the wash basins: Maud Mildred Anderson had to carry it some distance from 
the canteen.'° These two large mills also failed to provide other basic supplies. At 
Paton and Baldwin, Muriel Allen, a winder, had to supply her own spanner.'% Her 
co-worker Gwen Kirkby stated that not enough dusters were provided." Ruth Lane, 
in the Kelsall and Kemp warehouse, did not have protective gear for treating stains, 
which involved handling acid that “has a tendency to burn [our fingers]. It makes 
them very tender if you use it much.” 

The textile workers’ material conditions outside of the mills would have also 
influenced their decision to take strike action. Working-class adolescents typically 
contributed their wages to the parental household. During the Depression, their 
income became more important, and some became their family’s sole income 
earner. That was the experience of two women interviewed by Janet McCalman.'” 
Interviewees for Wendy Lowenstein’s Weevils in the Flour recalled that women’s 
income was vital to their households, even if other relatives worked.' Young textile 
workers were no exception. One from Richmond remembered: “Things weren't too 
good for us during the Depression. I was the only one at home with ajob for a while. 
We had to live on my 17/6. My father and two brothers ... were put off and couldn't 
find work.” Communists recognised that “some girls are the breadwinners of the 
family.”"° Even where they were not, their wages were needed, as a letter arguing 
against the 1932 strike indicates: 


Ihave three daughters ... employed at one of the mills ... They realised 
that a little was better than idleness where people have high rentals, 
schooling and clothing for the younger children ... [and] a father often 
unemployed ... Are we to get deeply involved in debt, whilst trying to 
make ends meet? It seems so. I can assure you the money was a help to 
the girls and the home, and ... the half would have been better than to 
be altogether unemployed as at present ... I maintain that £1 13s even 
goes a long way to support an adult woman in her parents’ home if other 
members are working." 


The necessity of these young strikers’ income was generally not acknowledged 
in contemporary daily newspapers, which portrayed them as lacking “family 
responsibilities,”""* condemning the “foolish young women’"’’ as irresponsible. 
However the Depression probably accentuated most younger workers’ domestic 
responsibilities. This may have been a factor that influenced them to go on strike, as 
a further cut to their already low wages in these circumstances became intolerable. 
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Agitation versus Influence 


While the main factors which drove the textile workers to strike were the wage 
cut and their poor conditions, they were urged to take this action by Communists 
in Melbourne, and by some union officials, particularly in Launceston. Indeed, 
contemporary newspapers tended to blame the industrial disturbance on 
Communists in Melbourne, and on union officials in Launceston. Although both 
groups exercised influence, as Todd found for the strikes she examined, neither 
explanation is adequate." 

Communists were prominent around the strike in Melbourne. In this period, 
Communists carried out industrial activity largely through the Minority Movement 
(MM), which advocated a militant industrial stance."> The Communist Party of 
Australia (CPA) led the MM, which although including non-members, was strongly 
identified with the Party. A distinction between the two was not always drawn by 
outsiders or by CPA members. A report signed “Textile Worker” in the MM’s weekly 
Red Leader recorded that it was arguing for strike action from early August."* The 
MM continued to agitate throughout the strike, urging workers to spread it and to 
bring it under rank-and-file control. Activists handed out leaflets on a daily basis, 
issuing an estimated 23,000 in total.” Communists held lunchtime meetings at 
the Lincoln and Foy and Gibson mills and made efforts to speak at ATWU mass 
meetings."* On one occasion, some spent the night painting MM slogans all over 
the Lincoln factory walls." 

Communists’ presence at the mills and union meetings around the strike allowed 
employers and newspapers to blame the strike on them and caused concern among 
some union officials. The Victorian Chamber of Manufactures commented that the 
wild-cat strike at Yarra Falls “appears to have been fomented by the Communist 
movement.” ATWU officials addressed Geelong textile workers in late August “and 
urged them not to be led astray by Communist propaganda.” ™! In both Melbourne 
and Geelong, Communists were excluded from union general meetings, on two 
occasions with police assistance.!” 

Agitation, however, does not equal influence, and the mill workers’ responses to 
Communists varied. Although workers may have sometimes welcomed Communist 
speakers,'’ they rejected them in other instances, such as at Melbourne’s Temperance 
Hall on 22 August, when Communists were excluded from a meeting of 1,000 union 
members because “one section of the meeting refused to hear them.” Textile 
workers often preferred to listen to union leaders, for example: 
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At Foy and Gibson’s ... there was a rowdy meeting of employees because 
of the intrusion of a Communist speaker who attacked the officials of the 
union ... [A] Trades Hall Council executive [officer] mounted a window 
sill, and when he began to speak he attracted the majority of listeners 
from his opponent.’ 


The Communist speaker was reportedly chased out. 

The CPA’s own analysis following the strike was that “we failed to achieve 
those mass contacts which alone could have transformed our paper line into active 
policy,”?° because it had little contact with either the union or the mills before the 
strike.” Indeed, although textile workers walked out, they did not enact anything 
else that the MM urged. Nonetheless, it considered “our influence has widened.”!8 
By December 1933, the MM claimed “growing support ... in the Textile Workers’ 
Union.” 

In Launceston, the textile workers’ strike could not plausibly be blamed on 
Communist agitators, but the mainstream press did try to blame union officials. 
Yet, contrary to newspaper claims and insinuations,’ the strike in Tasmania was 
not started by them. Rather, the ATWU Tasmanian Branch Secretary, Cyril Smith, 
opposed the industrial action, and attempted to postpone, limit, or end it.*! However, 
there was an important division between Smith and George Edgar Russell, the 
ATWU’s General Secretary. Russell travelled to Launceston from Sydney in order to 
lead the strike, arriving on 24 August, and his influence was undoubtedly important 
in sustaining it. He urged the strikers on with rousing speeches and pledged his 
own dedication. At a meeting on 29 August, he declared: 


If the employees continued to stand out this week they would be masters of 
the situation ... The Arbitration Court, as it stood, was “a bosses’ machine.” 
“The Arbitration Court,” Mr Russell said, “will order me to instruct you 
people to go back to work ... I will tell you to go to work. You will tell me 
to go to-.” ... He was prepared to go to gaol, if necessary, in the interests 


of the textile workers. (Loud applause.)'* 


Russell, unlike Smith, seemed intent on leading the textile workers’ strike to victory. 

Russell’s leadership might have helped to garner financial support for the 
strikers, which certainly encouraged them to continue. The Launceston strikers, 
unlike those in Melbourne, received significant donations for strike relief from the 
trade union movement.'* For example, the Municipal Employees Union donated £35 
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to the strike fund, and the Waterside Workers Federation £25.* Tasmanian Labor 
politicians also publicly supported the strike.'*° The General Secretary’s presence in 
Launceston probably indicated to other union officials the seriousness of the textile 
workers’ strike, and this would have aided fundraising. It is likely that Russell also 
made personal appeals for strike relief. 

The context of Russell’s visit deserves mention here. The 1932 strike took place 
while the ATWU was finalising its amalgamation with the General Textile Workers 
Union of NSW, which became the NSW branch of the ATWU."* Prior to this 
amalgamation, the ATWU had only covered Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia. 
Textile workers in those states were under the 1927 Commonwealth Award, while 
NSW textile workers had a state Award. The NSW Award was superior in many 
ways. There was a large difference in the weavers’ margin above the base rate: 
14s in NSW, compared with 4s.'°” On several clauses relating to conditions, NSW 
workers were better off.'°* As Russell told audiences in Launceston, NSW textile 
workers earned wages 42 per cent higher than theirs, and juveniles earned 13s 
more than they would in Tasmania with the cut implemented.' In fact, NSW mill 
workers received higher wages for working a 44-hour week than those under the 
Commonwealth Award did for a 48-hour week. Russell saw this as a problem: “It 
is a big thing to the industry when you see one state competing against the others 
in the same industry and paying more for four hours a week less work. There must 
be something wrong.” If these discrepancies continued, it would leave open the 
possibility of NSW employers being undercut by mills in other states, and NSW 
workers losing their jobs. The desire to prevent that occurring was probably a key 
factor motivating NSW officials to pursue amalgamation. 

One disadvantage of the union’s amalgamation was the likelihood of reduced 
wages and conditions for the NSW members, because from 1926, Commonwealth 
Awards prevailed over state Awards where the two conflicted, regardless of 
which instituted higher wages.'! Members may have blamed Russell for any loss. 
However, if Tasmanian textile workers won their fight, it would pave the way for 
improvements in the Commonwealth Textile Award. This would probably bring 
advances to workers in three states and, at least, minimise the losses to those in 
NSW. These circumstances suggest that Russell’s motivation for investing himself 
in the Launceston workers’ struggle may have stemmed partly from a concern to 
protect members of his branch, but as a federal official of the union, he also appeared 
committed to advancing the interests of all members. 

In Melbourne, the evidence does not suggest that any union leader played a 
role in the strike comparable to Russell’s in Launceston. Little was written in the 
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mainstream papers concerning their leadership.'” The Communist press, following 
the Communist International’s “class against class” line, generally denounced the 
trade union officials,’ and did not report on their efforts to advance the strike.'* 
ATWU Victorian Branch records reveal that some officials, particularly in the 
Melbourne Division of the Branch, moved to extend the industrial action following 
the wild-cat strikes. The minutes of the State Management Committee of 20 August 
contain the following amendment to a motion to accept the employers’ offer: 


Moved by A. R. Loft and V. T. Nelson — “that this Committee urges 
all Divisions to adopt the decision of the Melbourne Division and 
recommends to appoint [sic] Committees in all centres to take all necessary 
steps to obtain the support of all members in resisting the cuts.” 

After considerable discussion the motion was put to the meeting and 
carried by four votes to three: 

The Melbourne Divisional Delegates intimated to the meeting that they 
would not accept the motion and would recommend to the members of 
the Melbourne Division to take such actions already decided upon, as a 
means of resisting the employers’ offer.’ 


The Melbourne-wide strike of all the major mills began a few days later. Two 
Melbourne-based officials, Arthur R. Loft (Melbourne Division Secretary) and John 
Robert Revill (Victorian Branch organiser), subsequently visited Geelong to attempt 
to convince workers there to join the strike and thereby spread it, but they were 
unsuccessful.“° Geelong workers voted as David Edward Lark (Victorian Branch 
Secretary) and J. Farnworth (President of the Victorian Branch and the Geelong 
Division) recommended, to accept the employers’ compromise offer.” Thus even 
before the Melbourne-wide strike started, the Victorian ATWU officials were deeply 
divided on their approach to the wage dispute.’ There is insufficient information 
to deduce the extent of the influence of different officials on the members, but 
the Melbourne strike was short-lived compared with its Launceston counterpart. 
Contemporary claims that the strike was driven by CPA or union agitators are 
not sustained by available evidence, reflecting a widely documented view among 
industrial sociologists that agitators do not cause strikes.” 


Conclusion 


The strongest motivation for the decision of textile workers on both sides of the 
Bass Strait to strike appears to have been their dire material circumstances. This 
conclusion is suggested by evidence mainly from Launceston, which shows that 
discontent had already built up in their ranks over a year earlier, and that workers 
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acted determinedly in deciding to stop work and once they were on strike. The 
discontent that fuelled the strike had long been evident to Cyril Smith, and he was 
unable to convince members to delay it. He told the Examiner: “for a long time he 
had been watching the textile workers singly and collectively, and he had known that 
this trouble was brewing. The matter had now come toa head.” ° ATWU Tasmanian 
Branch records support his opinion. Minutes from a general meeting on 2 March 
1931 indicated that “members generally showed dissatisfaction at the way [their] 
claims were not advancing.”'*! Furthermore, they voted unanimously “that matters 
affecting Tas. in regard to Wage Negotiations should be fought out in the Court,” 
that is, to depart from the union’s preferred method of round-table negotiations. 
Mill workers displayed collective autonomy in resolving to strike. Their agency 
was particularly evident in instances where they refused to follow their officials’ 
advice. In August 1932, at two mass meetings and one factory meeting, they rejected 
Smith’s recommendations to defer or reconsider their action.'*> One correspondent 
to the Examiner, who opposed the strike, commented on the textile workers’ stance 
in the dispute. Available evidence suggests the writer’s observations were astute: 


The rank and file commenced to tell Mr. Smith what he had to do, instead 
of him telling them what they had to do, which has been the case in the 
past. So when the secretary thought he was running the union, and the 
boss thought he was running the secretary, it came as a surprise to both 
when the members started to run things themselves." 


The strikers’ determination in their actions was apparent in media reports. 
In addition to incidences discussed above, a report from the picket line at Kelsall 
and Kemp is indicative. Picketers pitched tents in heavy rain, which to a Mercury 
journalist “showed the determination of the unionists ... they were not going to 
allow the adverse weather to damp their ardour.”'® 

In August 1932, when textile workers faced their third wage cut in 18 months, 
those in Melbourne and Launceston were driven to industrial action. This was the 
first major strike in the Australian textile industry, but certainly not the last. There 
is ample scope for further research on industrial disputes in textiles in the interwar 
period: significant strikes took place in NSW in 1934 and again in Victoria in 1938.'° 
This examination of the strike in 1932 has revealed that the impetus for action 
came from the workforce. Textile workers exercised their agency autonomously in 
responding to the wage reduction. They may have been somewhat influenced by 
the Communists, but overall they gave them a mixed reception — accepting their 
intervention at some times, and driving them out at other times. Mill operatives 
were surely more influenced by their union officials; however, in Launceston their 
insistence on striking against Smith’s recommendations demonstrated that they 
did not always take their advice. The support that the Launceston strikers received 
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from the broader trade union movement, as well as from Russell, encouraged them 
to continue, and they held out for longer than the Melbourne strikers did. 

The most influential factor for the textile workers in deciding to take industrial 
action was their material circumstances. The mill workforce in general — and the 
young women workers in particular — received low wages, and they harboured 
multiple grievances about their working conditions. Their already low pay was 
exacerbated by reduced hours, which were prevalent in 1932, in the months before 
the strike. For many of the younger workers, the circumstances of the Depression 
increased the relative importance of their income. Thus, faced with the wage cut in 
August, they decided to strike. 
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